THE GREAT WAR, 1915

as any plans were discussed in the Cabinet they might just
as well have communicated them direct to the enemy. This
state of affairs explains why the army leaders at all stages of
the war disapproved so strongly of the Cabinet being in-
formed of the plans for future attacks. Douglas thought
Kitchener looked harassed and felt sorry for him. He, a
soldier, must have found great difficulty in dealing with
the politicians.

At the end of August I decided to take the children
to Westgate and Douglas promised to try and find rime
to run over to see us, but he pointed out that he was
very busy. The Comrnander-in-Chief was not at all well
and had been obliged to keep to his bed.

During the preparations for the battle of Loos, Douglas
had pointed out to the Commander-in-Chief that no fresh
reserves had been allowed for in the event of the enemy
being surprised and a break-through accomplished. The
Commander-in-Chief did not pay any attention to my
husband's recommendations, and though the battle of
Loos was at first a very great success, our troops were
again held up through lack of reserves. It was at Loos
that our army used asphyxiating gas for the first time.
Having been told beforehand that gas was to be used, I
remember so well on the morning of the battle watching
a weather-cock at Westgate, where we were then staying.
The use of gas necessitated the most careful preparations,
and for the first time a weather specialist was brought to
headquarters, so that it could be known beforehand what
kind of wind might be expected on the day the gas was to
be released. In the early morning the wind seemed unfavour-
able, and Douglas with Alan Fletcher, his AJXC., climbed
a tower overlooking the sector. Alan lit a cigarette so that,
from the smoke, my husband might see the way the wind
was blowing, and when the true direction showed itself my
husband then gave the order to start
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